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THE INDICATIVE AFTER A PRESENT, 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER A PAST. 

Grammarians have often called attention to the 
fact that the indicative is usually employed after 
a present tense, while the subjunctive may be used 
in the same statement if a past tense be substituted 
for the present tense in the principal proposition. 
Wilmanns in his Deutsche 8chulgrammatik, p. 90, 
after stating the rule, adds here by way of illustra- 
tion: "Man sagt : Ich weiss, dass er auf dem 
Lande ist. Tritt aber das regierende Verbum ins 
Prateritum, so lasst sich der Konjunktiv brauchen : 
Ich wusste, dass er auf dem Lande ware." Altho 
this rule has often been correctly stated, the writer 
is not acquainted with any work that has explained 
this construction adequately or presented its history. 
The writer's attention has recently been called 
to this problem in the course of a spirited corres- 
pondence regarding his article, The Use of the Sub- 
junctive in German to Indicate Certainty or Fact, 
which appeared in M. L. N., May, 1908, pp. 
134-137. Several teachers of German have in 
the form of detailed letters to the writer tried to 
disprove his statement that the subjunctive is 
often employed to indicate certainty or fact, and 
quite independently of one another they all claim 
that the fact that the indicative is often used after 
a present tense, while the subjunctive is employed 
after a past tense indicates clearly that the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse always has more or 
less the force of uncertainty. Their common ar- 
gument is that there is always in the nature of the 
case something doubtful about an act that has 
taken place in the past, as feelings and impres- 
sions once vividly felt as true may later be dis- 
carded. One of these correspondents calls atten- 
tion to a passage on page 339 of Heyse's Deutsche 
Qrammatik, where the idea of unreality found in 
the past subjunctive in unreal conditions such as 
"Ich ware ghicklich, wenn ich gesund ware" is 
represented as the natural mingling of the force of 
uncertainty contained in the subjunctive and the 



uncertainty suggested by the form of the past 
tense. The passage in question runs in part as 
follows : "Die Prateritalform driickt also den in 
dem Konditionalis liegenden negativen Begriff 
aus ; das Nichtwirklichsein des bloss hypothetisch 
Angenomenen wird als ein Vergangenes aufge- 
fasst." Later in this same connection attention 
is called to the idea of unreality contained in the 
past indicative in such sentences as "Maria Stuart 
war (for ware) noch heute frei, wenn ich es nicht 
verhindert (hatte)." This correspondent regards 
the use of the subjunctive after a past tense as 
quite similar to the use of the past tense in unreal 
conditions, and concludes that there is in the sub- 
junctive following a past tense a similar force of 
uncertainty. The common conclusion reached by 
all these correspondents working quite independ- 
ently seemed to the writer to have considerable 
weight, and has led him to reexamine the mate- 
rials formerly collected by him and to reread the 
Gothic documents and the principal Old High 
German writings. The results of this study show 
clearly that the theory of these correspondents is 
entirely destroyed by the simple fact that from 
the oldest historic period to the present day the 
subjunctive is often used after a past tense to indi- 
cate certainty or fact. In the statement " Quad, 
wari er ana zuival des giweltig ubar al " (Otfrid's 
Eoangelienbuch, iv, 34. 17), it is evident that in 
spite of the use of the subjunctive after a past tense 
the author has taken especial pains to indicate 
that the person whose words are indirectly reported 
was absolutely convinced of the truth of the utter- 
ance and the context clearly shows that the author 
himself agrees with him. Also in modern German 
many cases are so plain that there can scarcely be 
a reasonable doubt that the subjunctive in our own 
time even more so than formerly is often employed 
after a past tense merely to indicate grammatical 
dependence or, in other words, indirectness of 
statement without a shadow of uncertainty im- 
plied. Then the question arises : What is the 
explanation of the use of the subjunctive after a 
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past tense where the indicative is employed after 
the present tense ? 

Dr. Matthias gives an explanation of this con- 
struction in his Sprachleben und Spraehsehaden, 
p. 387 ; Professor Wilmanns in his Deutsehe 
Orammatik, vol. ni, p. 244, Anm. 2 ; Professor 
Behaghel in his Oebraueh der Zeitformen, p. 72 ; 
Dr. Wunderlich in Der deutsehe Satzbau, p. 350. 
The treatment in each ease is very brief and is in 
part unclear to the writer. The views vary in 
that the authors come to a totally different result 
or are presenting only different phases of a larger 
question. As these distinguished scholars have 
not been able to agree and the problem demands 
a solution, the writer after considerable hesitation 
attempts to offer an explanation. 

A reading of the principal Old High German 
writings shows conclusively that it was also a rule 
in the oldest period of historic German to employ 
the indicative after a present tense : ' ' Giwisso 
sagen ih thir ein : thar nirstirbit man nihein " 
(Otfrid's Evangelienbueh, v, 23. 261). "Ih 
sagen iu in alawara : ni wirdit in es mera" (ib., 
ii, 20. 14). "Thoh sagen ih iu in war min : sie 
warun manslagon sin" (ib., rv, 20. 39). "Ih 
zellu hiar ubarlut : irstuant tho manag gotes 
drut" (ib., IV, 34. 9). "Thir zell ih hiar nu 
suntar : was harto in leid thaz wuntar " (ib., m, 
24. 112). This construction is very common in 
Otfrid and hence there are many examples at our 
disposal for purposes of study. An examination 
of all these examples shows that in almost all of 
them the construction of the clauses is paratact- 
ical, and this is doubtless the original form of 
such statements. The subordinate clause is in 
fact an independent proposition, and hence the 
indicative is natural. In most cases the principal 
verb is in the first person as in the examples given 
above. Altho the speaker begins by "I tell you" 
he does not feel the following utterance as an indi- 
rect report, but proceeds as in lively narrative to 
tell the story in the indicative. The indicative is 
also used after a past tense as the author forgets 
that he is reporting indirectly and in lively tone 
relates the occurrence, or where the subordinate 
clause assumes subordinate form shows that he is 
under the influence of direct narrative by using 
the past indicative, the tense of direct narrative : 
' ' Sliumo sageta er mo thaz, thaz er mo er kund 



was" (ib., ii, 7. 61). "Wanta ih thir," quad 
er, "zalta, daz ih thih irkanta" (ib., u, 7. 69). 
This is also very common in our own time : " Ich 
erfuhr von dem Gastwirt, die Herrschaften kamen 
grade aus hiesigem Ort " (Hoffmann' a Bittmeister, 
p. 97). Sie telegraphierten fiber die neuesten 
Ereignisse, dass am 30. Oktober einige junge 
Armenier in das Regierungsgebande drangen und 
dort auf den Kommandanten der Gendarmerie 
sehossen (Kolnisehe Zeitung). Dr. Wunderlich 
in his Satzbau, p. 350, seems to assert that only 
the subjunctive can be used here after a past It 
must be a slip of his pen, for the indicative now 
as in earlier periods, is common here. Thus the 
indicative can be used after either a present or a 
past tense. The reason why the subjunctive can- 
not be used after a present tense, while it may be 
employed after the past tense, seems to be that the 
speaker employing the present tense feels so close 
to the events that he relates them directly, while 
if he is narrating of the past he may no longer 
feel directly related to the events and may conse- 
quently use the indirect form of statement, the 
subjunctive, or he may under the influence of 
livelier impressions feel a direct relation to them 
and employ the past indicative as in narrative. 
Thus the use of the indicative or subjunctive here 
is not a question of the truth or the untruth of the 
statement, but simply a question of directness or 
closeness of the speaker's relation to the events 
described. Thus the speaker can at all times 
assume a close relation to the events. He can 
even go into the past and from a point in past 
time vividly look forward : " 's ist gut, aber ich 
hatt' nicht geglaubt, dass du dies Jahr noch fer- 
tig wirst" (Hermann Hesse's Peter Camenzind, 
p. 254) (the form wirst a present with the force 
of the future ; future time to the subject of the 
main verb at the moment in question, but past at 
the time of utterance). " Ich hab' nicht gewusst, 
dass der Herr Olten kommt" (Hermine Villa- 
ger's Das letzte Wort) (kommt used with the same 
temporal force as wirst in the preceding sentence). 
It is a curious fact that all who have discussed 
this question have positively stated that only the 
subjunctive is used here. It is simply an over- 
sight, for this construction is quite common in the 
literature of our time. It seems to occur usually 
in colloquial language. 
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Otfrid's choice of the verb of saying throws 
some light upon the general question under con- 
sideration. Wherever he assumes a direct rela- 
tion to the events, i. e. , where he feels inclined to 
narrate himself, he chooses sagen and zellen, but 
chooses quedan to report indirectly. Hence he 
usually employs the indicative after sagen and 
zellan, but uses the subjunctive after quedan in 
every case but one. The subjunctive after quedan 
does not necessarily denote uncertainty, indeed it 
may clearly denote certainty as illustrated above. 
The subjunctive in many cases here merely indi- 
cates indirectness of statement. In a few cases 
the subjunctive is used after zellen and in one 
case after sagen. In most of these cases it seems 
almost as tho Otfrid even here assumes a direct 
relation to the events, i. e., he brands the state- 
ments as false : "zalt in in giwissi, thaz er then 
man ni wessi" (rv, 18. 30). There are, how- 
ever, two cases here where the subjunctive is used 
merely to denote indirectness of statement, not 
unreality, for in both cases the author evidently 
believed the statements : "Zaltun imo . . . thaz 
... sin sun gineran wari" (m, 2. 28). " Ja 
saget man, thaz zi waru sie scrigtin fon theru 
baru" (iv, 26, 19). In spite of these excep- 
tions it might possibly be true that by the use of 
the subjunctive with zellen Otfrid felt at times an 
impulse to differentiate the idea of unreality from 
that of mere indirectness of statement expressed 
by quedan with the subjunctive. Modern usage 
is also struggling toward differentiation here by 
discarding the old sequence of tenses and using in 
the subordinate clause the principal tenses (pres- 
ent, perfect, future) of the subjunctive to indicate 
indirectness of statement and a historical tense 
(past, past perfect, conditional) to denote unre- 
ality : "Sie sagten, sie seien krank" (indirect 
statement), but to denote unreality: "Undvon 
Herzen wiinschen wir der Kundgebung den Er- 
folg, dass sie den Glauben zerstoren hilft, dass 
wir Deutschen wieder bloss ein Volk von Denkern 
und Dichtern und Traumern war en" (Hambur- 
ger Nachrichten, Jan. 21, 1907). Real differen- 
tiation has not yet been attained here, for the old 
sequence is still widely used and hence after a 
past tense we cannot distinguish indirectness of 
statement from unreality : " Er sagte, er hatte es 
getan" (indirect statement or unreality). 



Otfrid selects the indirect form with quedan 
where there is a reference to the future in a nar- 
ration of past events : " Er quad, er selbo quami ' ' 
(m, 3. 7). The past subjunctive quami corres- 
ponds in direct discourse to the present indicative 
with the force of the future. The present has 
been attracted into the form of the past tense 
under the influence of the preceding past tense. 
Otfrid does not use the narrative form with sagen 
or zellen here, for this would require a past in- 
dicative in the subordinate clause and would point 
to the past. As mentioned above, Modern Ger- 
man can use the present indicative here with the 
force of the future as Modern German has in part 
emancipated itself from the older sequence of 
tenses. 

Professor Delbruck in Paul und Braunes Bev- 
trage, vol. 29, p. 235, explains Otfrid's use of 
sagen and quedan quite differently : ' ' Bemerkens- 
wert ist, dass quedan den Optativ, sagen den In- 
dikativ liebt. Das erstere wird eine aus dem 
Innern kommende Ausserung, sagen dagegen die 
Mitteilung von Beobachtetem bezeichnet haben." 
Professor Willmanns in his Deutsche Grammatik, 
vol. m, p. 242, gives an explanation quite sim- 
ilar if the writer understands the language. Thus 
both of these scholars seem to mean that Otfrid 
employs sagen with the indicative to denote a fact, 
but quedan with the subjunctive to denote unre- 
ality or a mere conception. To the writer this 
view does not accord with the actual usage of 
Otfrid. With this author it seems usually to be 
a question of directness or indirectness of relation 
to the events described. He used sagen or zellen 
with the indicative for the direct form of narrative 
and quedan with the subjunctive for the indirect 
statement. To-day usage is more simple and just 
as expressive. We employ in both cases sagen in 
the principal proposition and according to the 
meaning use in the subordinate clause the indic- 
ative or subjunctive as explained above. 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be added 
that the above-discussed general rule does not 
apply to statements containing the ideas of unre- 
ality, uncertainty, doubt, or a subjective view. 
Here the subjunctive is the rule, even after a 
present tense : " Ich kann doch nicht sagen, dass 
ich krank bin," I hesitate to announce the fact of 
my sickness, but "Ich kann doch nicht sagen, 
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dass ich krank sei," I hesitate to pretend to be 
sick. " Ich hore, dass es Deutsche seien." There 
is a greater tendency to use the indicative in the 
first person than in the third as the speaker 
naturally regards his own beliefs and utterances 
as facts : "Ich glaube, dass es Deutsche sind," 
but "Er glaubt, dass es Deutsche seien." After 
a past tense the subjunctive is in general more 
common with reference to the future than to the 
past : " Es war gewiss, dass er log, gelogen hatte, 
lugen werde " (or wiirde). The subjunctive to- 
day as formerly is quite common even after a first 
person in the present tense when the governing 
verb contains an expression of will : " Ich will 
nicht, dass auch nur ein einziger schlaff werde 
durch Weibertranen und Weibergeschrei " (Su- 
dermann's Teja, 1, 5). 



George O. Ctjrme. 



Northwestern University. 



THE SOURCE OF THE MAIN PLOT OP 
SHIRLEY'S LOVE TRICKS. 

Koeppel * attributes to the influence of Jonson's 
Silent Woman the part of Shirley' s comedy Love 
Tricks in which the old Bufaldo is married to 
Antonio disguised as a woman and finds the bride 
more than his match. But the similarity is only 
in the general situation, and even here Shirley 
was hardly indebted to Jonson ; for his main plot, 
even in most of its details, is to be found in 
Eiche's Farewell to Militarie Profession, the eighth 
history, "Of Phylotus and Emilia."* Jonson 
himself, indeed, in the points in which The Silent 
Woman varies from Libanius, may have had in 
mind this story of Eiche ; but, unlike Love Tricks, 
The Silent Woman resembles Eiche' s novel so 
slightly that one is equally ready to believe Jon- 

1 Ben Jonson's Wirhung auf zeitgenossische Dramatiker, 
pp. 153, 154. 

* The same story, whether drawn from Eiche or not, is 
dramatized, with little variation, in the Scottish play 
Philotus (1603). See the Shakespeare Society's edition 
of Eiche' s Farewell, Intro., pp. viii, ix. Shirley would 
more likely have known Eiche's version than this, 
however. 



son followed Plautus's Casino, or, as Symonds has 
suggested, Aretino's II Marescalco. 3 

Shirley has complicated and enlarged Eiche's 
story, but his changes are not such as to obscure 
in the least his source. He has taken over, for 
example, all of Eiche's characters, as the follow- 
ing correspondences show : 

Riehe. Shirley. 
A young girl, - - - - Emilia. Selina. 
Her old lover, - - - - Philotus. Eufaldo. 
Her young lover, - - - Flavius. Infortunio. 
Father of the girl, - - Alberto. Cornelio. 
Brother of the girl, - - Philerno. Antonio. 
Daughter of the old lover, Brisilla. Hilaria. 

The story of Philotus and Emilia is briefly this. 
Alberto would force his daughter Emilia to marry 
Philotus. His age repels her more than his wealth 
attracts, and, disguised as a man, she finally flees 
to her lover, Flavius, who takes her to his home. 
A servant sees her escape and discovers the matter 
to Alberto. Father and old lover go in search of 
her just as Alberto's son, Philerno, who has been 
reared at Naples and hence is a stranger to them, 
comes to Borne to join his father's family. Phi- 
lerno is immediately taken for Emilia, and, seeing 
the drift of things, determines to play the part 
assigned him and take the chance for an adven- 
ture. Philotus asks that his presumptive bride 
be given to him for safe keeping, and Philerno, 
now dressed in his sister's clothes, is accordingly 
presented to Philotus' s daughter, Brisilla, as her 
future mother and her room-mate till the wed- 
ding. Philerno persuades Brisilla that he has 
been changed into a man in answer to their 
desire, and the two accept each other as husband 
and wife. On the first night after the public 
marriage of Philotus, the supposed Emilia insists 
that the matter of the mastery be decided between 
them at once, and ends by giving the old bride- 
groom such a beating that he readily consents to 
the conditions imposed upon him, which concern 
chiefly the "bride's" freedom of movement and 
right to separate herself from him. So Philerno 
returns to Brisilla, leaving a courtesan to visit 
Philotus later on as the bride. Meanwhile, Fla- 
vius, who has seen the wedding ceremony, believ- 

*Hal Lit., Vol. n, p. 178. 



